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of international action and supervision such as those outlined
in Article 23, in which policies must be arrived at through
the common action of those in different countries primarily
interested in each particular matter. And unless provision
is made for consistently developing policies once inaugurated,
by the oversight of some such departmental representative
bodies, it would be hard to secure that coherence and per-
sistence in international policy upon which international law
can build its structure and establish its determining principles.

The way in which these Conferences may supplement the
work of the Executive on the one hand and the International
Judiciary on the other is clear from the history of international
relations. To take but a single instance, the plans inaugurated
at the International Conference at Brussels in 1890 to suppress
slave traffic and reform certain aspects of colonisation and
trade in Africa, broke down mainly through the fact that there
was no provision by which that Conference could automatically
reassemble ; the result being that a new move on the part of
any one Power for calling it together again might seem to
imply a critical or unfriendly motive toward some co-signatory.
The abuses in the exploitation of Africa became an inter-
national scandal before a way was found for reopening the
question. Thus matters which are primarily technical or
economic may acquire a political complexion, and bring up
those questions of national honour which it is the province
of diplomacy largely to avoid.

In the unsettled state of international relations which has
sprung from the disturbances of the Great War, it is of the
first importance to secure a settlement of as many questions
as possible without allowing them to acquire the colour of
political controversies. At the same time it would not do to
leave them to the relative secrecy which is inherent in bureau-
cratic action ; still less would it do to leave their settlement
in the hands of the regular channels of diplomatic intercourse,
since that would involve them ipso facto in the limitations
and difficulties of political action. By frankly recognising,